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TWO MEN 


IN CONTRAST. 


EH RRE are two men who are typi- 
cal of the day and the contrast 


between them is great. We may call 
them Aristo and Demo. 
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Aristo is the sonof a successful father. 
With inherited name and wealth, he is 
making himself a power in the world. 
To rise rapidly, to develop his individu- 
ality, to work out his plans, he must 
not know his neighbour. When that 
neighbour is in the way so much the 


worse for the neighbour. If the neigh- 
bour be a merchant in a small way, 
Aristo crushes him in a large way. If 
the neighbour be a rival manufacturer, 
Aristo changes the tariff, raises the 
price of the neighbour’s raw product, 
undermines the neighbour’s credit, sells 
the neighbour’s company-stock at a 
low figure, or in some other way 
presses him to earth. Aristo recog- 
nizes that the neighbour must be over- 
come if the Strong-Man is to develop. 
Aristo therefore inaugurates a depart- 
mental store ; he builds a railroad with 
governmental assistance ; he floats a 
mining company and induces the people 
to buy its shares ; he gets a franchise 
for a street railway, issues stock to the 
full value of the road, which the public 
readily buy, and then mortgages the 
road for its full value; he gets his 
competitors in the manufacture of a 
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certain line of goods to come in with 
him to save expenses, and shortly 
afterwards as. president of the com- 
pany dismisses them all and runs a 
business which knows no competition. 

Not one neighbour may be spared. 
The college professor who talks doc- 
trines of which Aristo does not approve 
is aneighbour. Aristo makes a dona- 
tion to the college, becomes a gover- 
nor, and the neighbour-professor is a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. 
Aristo gives largelyto foreign missions, 
to educational institutions, and other 
branches of church work, and the 
ministers call him blessed. To them 
his voice is second only to that of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Aristo is not wholly selfish, for he has 
nothing personally to gain from all 
this. It entails a life of energy and 
determination. It means early rising 


and late retiring. It means abstemi- 
ousness with regard to theatres, wine 
suppers and profligacy of all kinds. It 
means a strenuous life and at the end 
a simple bier and a red-sealed docu- 
ment which leaves everything to one 
or two young men who may or may 
not be new Aristos. 

Aristo does not know himself why 
he is so ambitious. His wife shares 
his ambitions and reaps, perhaps, 
greater rewards than he; but neither 
can she explain. It is an inspiration, 
divine or devilish, which is greater than 
Aristo himself. 

The inspiration leads him to take 
thought and add cubits to his stature, 
that he may become the greatest finan- 
cier, banker, manufacturer or railway 
operator in his country. He does not 
aim to be all of these, but one only. 
He is a master specialist, realizing by 


intuition that the day of the all-round 


man has gone. He concentrates on 
one thing with persistent purpose and 
invincible industry. Heaims high and 
fights hard. 
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Demo is in strong contrast. He is 
of a race of artisans, and the impulse 
of his actions is altruism, the love of 
his neighbour. Demo is the apostle 
of nature, of nature’s God, of love, 
light, pity, truth. Demo hates a 
struggle, but he has compassion for 
the struggler. He sees him at the 
forge, in the warehouse, feeding the 
fires of the steam-generators, shovel- 
ling coal in the depth of the water- 
waggon of commerce, behind the 
counter, at the desk, swinging the axe 
in the bush, handling the pole or the 
pike on the river, wielding the hoe or 
the sickle in the field—and seeing the 


struggler he sympathizes, for he too is 
a struggler. Saying kind words and 
doing kind deeds are the work which 
he believes is required of him under 
modern civilization. He cannot un- 
derstand the cold, crisp current of 
pagan individualism, for he has a 
sympathy which embraces all mankind. 
He cannot conceive great projects, 
cannot develop large undertakings, 
cannot be a monarch of the world of 
industry. He can be only kind and 
generous and unknown. His great 
heart swells up with a flood of com- 
passion for the oppressed heathen in 
the kingdom of the omnipotent ruler, 
for those in the wilds of a great conti- 
nent dying of a plague for lack of 
scientific sanitation, for the stricken 
and dying in the red war, for the 
orphan in a dense city or in the moun- 
tainous wilds of a mining district—the 


sore, and the sick, and the dying re- 
quire and receive his best. He writes 
his poetry for them, he paints his pic- 
tures for them, he preaches his loving 
sermons for them, he writes his song's 
for them, he talks on socialism and 
single-tax for them, he gives his cop- 
pers and his tears for them. 
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What would the world do without 
Aristo? What would the world do 
without Demo ? 

Aristo and Demo are the only two 
men who stand out as prominent pro- 
ducts of the new civilization where 
commerce, and industry, and money 
monopolize attention. If it were not 
for Aristo where would be our factor- 
ies, our railroads, our steamships, our 


universities, our statesmen, our sol- 
diers? If it were not for Demo where 


would be our religion, our philanthropy, 
our music, our art, our literature, our 
higher criticism, our social activity, 
our intellectual and moral progress ? 

We cannot afford to lose either of 
these two men. Wecan only pray 
that the one may become more god- 
like, and the other less god-like, so 
that in the Twentieth Century which 
now dawns upon us there may be 
evolved a new type, a new Strong-Man 
who will embody the virtues of both, a 
new Aristo-Demo who will lead the 
peoples along the chariot path which 
the Mighty Without-Beginning-and- 
Without-End has made through the 
Hills and Dales of Eternity. 


By John A. Cooper, Editor of The Canadian 
Magazine—Printed for private circulation 
only. 


